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The Work of the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


MRS. MARION RyYANG, Conference Treasurer 
(Translated) 


BYHE PROVERB which says, ‘‘Water can- 
T not flow higher than its source, anda 
man cannot be born better than his 
mother,” may be applicable to the work of our 
church. At any rate, it seems like something 
worth considering. 

Last June, representatives of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, South, 
in all parts of Chosen met at the Woman’s 
Evangelistic Center in Seoul to the number of 
156. This was the ninth conference. It con- 
ducted business for three days, and proved no 
small incentive not only to the women of the 
M. E. Church, but also to the women general- 
ly throughout Chosen. 

According to the report made at that time, 
there were 286 local chapters (including 85 
children’s chapters), with a membership of 
4,528 (including 1,685 children). Membership 
fees for the one year of 1927 amounted to 
¥ 1,921.30, and the total for the eight years 
from 1920-1927 was ¥ 16,259.42. With this 
fund five missionaries Have been sent out and 
; supported at home and abroad; modest con- 
tributions have been sent for woman’s work 
in Africa, for the building of a memorial 
for Dr. Bennett who did so much for the 
women of the M. E. Church, South, and 
for the rescue home of the Salvation Army ; 


some students have been supported in the 
Bible Training School; and other enterprises 
have been carried on. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society which has 
done this work has a history that is bound up 
in prayer, tears and hope. The work of the 
M. E. Church, South, in Chosen was begun in 
1896. The next year the Woman’s Board sent 
to Chosen Mrs. J. P. Campbell who had been: 
working in China, and she started work among 
women in Seoul. After that many woman mis-° 
sionaries came and started many kinds of: 
work of many forms and in many places for the’ 
sake of Korean women; but the beginning of: 
the Woman’s Missionary Society was made in 
1913, just fifteen years ago. At that time 
eleven women met in Wonsan in the Bible’ 
Institute and with, the object of preaching to: 
unbelieving women in the Wonsan district, 
established a Woman’s Missionary Society. 
Those women had the ardor of fire, but they : 
were lacking inexperience in conducting assem- , 
blies ;and it is said that the chairman address- 
ed the chair, to the great amusement of all. 

Among these women, the evangelists gave 
one twentieth of their salaries and the others 
thirty sen a month, so that ina year 72 yen 
had been collected, and evangelists were sent. 
out and work begun immediately. After that 
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societies were organized in the districts of 
Choonchun, Songdo and Seoul, and the work 
made progress in all these places. 

By 1920 the necessity of uniting these so- 
cieties was recognized, and in November of 
that year eighty-three representatives from 
the various districts gathered in the Chongno 
Church in Seoul and organized the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, South, 
and formulated rules. This past year the 
ninth meeting was held and the work des- 
cribed above was undertaken. Such achieve- 
ments are due to the assistance and prayers 
_ of the foreign missionary ladies. 

_ At the present time our Missionary Society 
is using some 70 yen a month to send a mis- 
sionary to Osaka to preach to the thousands 


of Korean women there.. The members of 
the society, realizing the grace of the Lord, 
out of the midst of poverty are making liberal 
contributions and maintaining the work of the 
society, while for the future they hold the 
purpose and hope of engaging in larger ac- 
tivities, and with some difficulty they have 
started to lay aside a sum of money which al- 
ready amounts to about 2,000 yen. 

This progress we believe to be due to the 
grace of God; but at the same time the 4,000 
or so members of our society do not shrink from 
earnest prayer and sacrifice for the Lord, for 
the women living in darkness and for the work 
of the society, so that we can believe that in 
the future they will do still more to give glory 
to God and heip to their fellowmen. 


An Angel-Mother 


LION K. JUNG 


BOUT THIRTY-ONE years ago, in the 
village of Taylorville, Pennsylvania, 
United States of America, a decision, 

was made by a young lady of faith and love, 
sympathy and consecration. From her child- 
hood she was taught by her parents that 
there is nothing so important or precious as 
_ to know the Lord Jesus Christ as a personal 
Savior, and to know the need of those with 
out the knowledge of Christ’s Jove’ and 
sacrifice for the world. 

As she grew older the Gospel message, 
*“Go. ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” became her fixed 
ambition. Before she made her decision to 
be a missionary-nurse in some foreign land, 
she had finished a nurse’s course in a large 
city hospital, and had worked three years 
among the poor and sick and needy in Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. With such preparation 
for her life work to serve others she sent her 
application to the Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sion Board in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
the fall of 1897. Among many things which 
influenced her to make her final decision, the 


one that stood foremost, she told me the other 
day, was the following words of Florence 
Nightingale: ‘‘Go where you are most need- 
ed. Do what must be done.” 

Among all the lands and peoples she chose - 
Korea, and she arrived in Seoul in October, 
1897. After one year in language school, her 
work was carried on chiefly in Chaichoong- 
won (the old Royal Hospital), at Kurikai 
which was established by Dr. O. R. Avison 
and supported by the government at that time, 
The old Royal Hospital was the foundation 
laid for the present Severance Union Medical 
College and Hospital. 

During those first trying years in the midst 
of strange conditions and environments, Dr. 
S. H. Hong, who was with her at the old hos- 
pital, told me that she faced bravely and 
cheerfully all the difficulties and hardships with 
the same undaunted spirit and strong faith 
that caused her to leave all the precious me- 
mories of her native land in order to follow 
Christ. | 

For the next few years (1902-1904) she 
labored in Syenchun where she helped in 
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School work, and sometimes traveled alone 
through the remote parts of the country 
where the scarlet fever epidemic was prevail- 
ing. She stayed with the sick people for days 
at a time, nursed them and helped them in 
many ways. She also taught them lessons in 
hygiene and sanitation, and never forgot to 
tell them the wonderful story of the Gospel. 
Then she returned to Severance Hospital 
where she has since remained. 

To the outsiders in general she has been 
practically unknown. We have erected al- 
ready two bronze monuments to two famous 
missionaries in Seoul, and I have attended a 
score of public banquets in honor of certain 
prominent missionaries of various denomina- 
tions since I came back from the States about 
four years ago, but during the thirty-one 
years of her unique service and Samaritan- 
like activities, she has remained as an un- 
known heroine. I wonder how many such 
unknown heroes there are in our midst today ! 
Even to some of us who have worked with 
her for years, she may have seemed just 
an ordinary, busy missionary. But to a cer- 
tain group of people she has been their cham- 
pion, their friend and their Angel-Mother. We 
see her every day in and around our hospital 
always busy and always smiling. Her arms 
are never empty. If a sick babyis not in 
her arms, she is fetching some books or 
fruit to patients in the free wards, or leading 
a sick one to the clinic. 

A little boy, about thirteen years of age, 
was picked up half dead from the sidewalk 
in front of our hospital, a few months ago by 
Dr. D. B. Avison and was put in one of our 
free wards. After the doctor had given 
necessary orders to the nurses as to what to 
do for the boy, he came to me and asked me 
to give the boy some artificial sunlight treat- 


ment saying that there was very slight hope 
for him, but he wanted to do all he could for 
the little fellow. And every day, when the little 
boy came for his regular “sun-bath,” a foreign 
nurse always accompanied him. One morning 
just before last Christmas day the little bay 
came into my office alone with rosy cheeks 
and healthy looking body attired in a swell 
new suit of clothes and overeoat. But he 
was not altogether happy. Half crying he 
said, “Where’s my Chunsa Umunee (Angel- 
Mother)?” 

On the evening of the 2lst of Dacember, 
last, a special banquet was given at the 
Myengwulkwan Restaurant by the Korean 
members of the Medical Club of Severance 
Union Medical College. Dr. Paul Choi, the 
Toastmaster of the evening, introduced the 
Guest of Honor as the “Angel-Mother” of 
Severance Union Hospital and said that the 
title was given her not by any royal court, 
neither by some society, but by the weak, 
poor and sick, that no power on earth could 
take it away from her. We were there to 
celebrate her sixty-first birthday, and also to 
commemorate her thirty-one years of service 
to our people. Many other speakers followed 
with high eulogies, and the last speaker, Dr. 
Byron Koo said in part. 

“Our dear Miss Esther I. Shields, it is the 
custom of our land to consider the sixty-first 
birthday of a person as a significant event of 
a whole life when that person has many 
children and grandchildren. But, while you 
have no children of your own, we, the 
members of this club, wish to celebrate your 
Hankap (sixty-first birthday) as your own 
children, and we also represent those sick and 
poor and helpless to whom you have been so 
kind and helpful.” 
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- Miss Laura Ye, M. A., Mrs. Alice Kim Jung, Miss Helen K. Kim, M. A. 
Miss Alice R. Appenzeller 


N THESE DAYS of evaluating the work 


of missions one is compelled to consider _ 


_ whether the results justify the expendi- 
ture of the life and treasure of a generation 
of the Christian church. Korea comes in for 
her proportion of scrutiny, and those of us 
who believe that the dynamic of the Christian 
message has really saved the Korean people 
not only many of them from sin to a saving 
knowledge of God, but from oblivion as a 
people, are glad that evidence of fruit one hun- 
dred fold in some places is not lacking. As an 
example of the results of Christian education 
I wish to introduce three young women whose 
lives mean much to Korean womanhood. 


Miss LAURA YE, M. A. 


Near the South Gate of Seoul a simple home 
felt the touch of Christ through that queen of 
women, Mrs. M. F. Scranton, who was the pio- 
neer of all education for women in Korea. 
_ Gradually Mrs. Scranton’s gracious hospitality 
won Mrs. Ye, who later brought her husband 
and children to Sangdong Church, Seoul, where 
they were baptized. Little Laura was frighten- 
ed and ran away the first time she saw “the 
foreigner,” but finally was persuaded to attend 
the little school in the compound, though she 
had to carry her baby sister on her back while 
she studied. 

Laura Ye was very quick and keen to pick 
up everything that was offered her, so was 
soon promoted to the larger school at Ewha, 
which has been her home ever since. That 
‘was before the days of regular courses and 
graduations, so Miss Frey, the far-visioned 
principal, sent this promising pupil to the 
Methodist Girls’ school in Nagasaki, Kwassui, 
where she finished the high school course in 
1911. Miss Ye returned then to teach in the 
newly-organized high school at Ewha. After 
afew years another opportunity for’ further 


study presented itself, and Miss Ye returned 
to take the college course at Kwassui, where 
she was graduated in 1917. 

Returning to Ewha with the prestige of a 
Japanese education, Miss Ye became Miss 
Frey’s right hand teacher and confidential 
secretary, and for the remainder of her be- 
loved principal’s service in Korea, until Aug: 
ust 1920, Laura Ye was indispensable to her. 
Always quiet, intelligent, loyal and cheerful, 
her work has been characterized by the faith- 
fulness and dependability under all circum- 
stances that mark a valuable school worker. 

After Miss Frey’s departure again the 
coveted opportunity for study came, and Miss 
Ye took advantage of a scholarship in the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, where 
she studied until her physician advised her to 
give up the long hours of practice and take 
some other work. In 1924 she received 
her B. A. and in 1925 her M.A. from the 
School of Fine Arts of Boston University 
with a major in religious education. She 
had especially fine training under Prof. Aug- 
ustine Smith, who was personally much in- 
terested in her work. In August, 1925, Miss 
Ye returned to Ewha again, this time to teach 
in the Music Department of Ewha College. 
She teaches a variety of subjects, particularly 
those connecting music and religion, such as 
hymnology, church music, choral singing, ete. 
Her lovely voice makes her a great help in all 
this work, and she is generous in sharing her 
talent. 

The same earnest, quiet, faithful and ef- 
ficient service as she has always given con- 
tinues to hold for her a place high in the 
esteem of faculty and students at Ewha. 
With increasing responsibility in school and 
church, constant calls for community service, 
singing, speaking, teaching and committee 
work, Miss Ye isa recognized force, and to 
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the limit of her strength she serves and pro- 
claims the Christ she loves. 


Mrs. ALICE KIM JUNG 


Another of the faculty of Ewha College 
who has growrso into the life of the institu- 
tion that she is a vital part of it is Alice Kim 
Jung. She was fortunate in having been born 
into a Christian home in Chemulpo, where 
her father was a language teacher to the Rev. 
George Heber Jones. Naturally the bright, 
pretty little girl would be sent to school, since 
her parents were Christians and had learned 
that girls as well as boys should be educated, 
so she was taught first by her father with the 
boys of the family, then went to the Chemul- 
po day school where the Misses Lula Miller and 
Mary Hillman saw in her great possibilities 
and sent her to Ewha Haktang in Seoul. 

Alice was an unusually bright girl, so that 
anything that she could learn was meat and 
drink to her eager mind. She was promoted 
over the heads of slower children until she 
graduated from high school in 1909. Then 
came part time teaching and the revolutionary 
suggestion that some of the more advanced 
girls should go on in college subjects, studying 
as they helped in school. Nothing of the sort 
had ever been attempted before, but Miss 
Frey knew that Korean girls were as able and 
as worthy to receive higher education as any, 
and that Korea was in need of trained leader- 
ship. She fought her battle for Korean women 
almost alone, most missionaries even scoffing 
the idea that Korean girls were ready for any 
such step ; but she won, and the little handful 
of students who:followed her lead truly brav- 
ed persecution and ridicule, just as pioneer 
women of all lands have done when they 
sought learning. Only three of the original 
group were able to finish the course, which 
took five years of part time study and teach- 
ing, and involved many real hardships. Love- 
ly Alice Kim was one of these three. An older 
teacher in Ewha says that he was continually 
put to it to answer the questions that these 
girls propounded all through their school days. 
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Picture these three girls in June, 1914, taking 


the first college diplomas given to women in 


Korea. Helen Barrett Montgomery happened 
to be visiting Seoul at the time and spoke ap- 
preciatively on this significant occasion. 

Alice Kim was just a slip of a girl of nine- 
teen then, very lovely with her sweet, intel- 
ligent face and ever ready smile. Her sym- 
pathy and grasp of a situation have always 
made her a favorite wherever she is, and she 
can always be relied on to stand staunchly for 
the truly Christian view in any problem. 

It was taken for granted that these first girls 
should teach, for their positions had long 
been awaiting them, and they were almost 
overwhelmed with the work in school and 
church. Gradually, as they were seen to be 
something very different from the mythical 
monstrosities that an opposing public had ex- 
pected college education to turn them into, 
they were called on largely for all sorts of 
service to the community—speaking, singing, 
writing, teaching, and especially was their 
counsel sought in a variety of work. What is 
said of Miss Kim was true of all those early 
college girls, almost every one of whom has 
more than returned what was put into her, 
many of them in inestimable service. Miss 
Frey, recognizing Alice Kim’s especial musical 
talent, and appreciating the tremendously im- 
portant place of music in the work, arranged 
after three years to have Alice take the music 
course in Kwassui College, Nagasaki, Japan, 
where she was graduated in 1919. During 
this period she nearly died of small pox, but 
during her illness was devotedly nursed by 
one of her Japanese school friends, and in 
that experience Alice learned that love over 
comes all differences of race or training. 
Again followed four years of hard teaching, 
interspersed with another severe illness, and 
a major operation. Through all the trials the 
sweet, hopeful smile never failed. It was felt 
that a change of scene and an opportunity for 
further study would be beneficial, so she be- 
came the first Korean to finish the course in 
an American conservatory of music, graduat- 
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ing in piano from the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory, Portland, Oregon, in 1923. i 
_ While in the United States Miss Kim met 
Mr. L. K. Jung, a Korean who had been there 
seventeen years, had become a_ naturalized 
American citizen and had served in the U.S. 
Army during the war. He was holding an ex- 
cellent position as X-ray technician at an army 
post when his meeting with Miss Kim chang- 
ed his plans. He had not thought of return- 
ing to Korea, but she refused to marry him in 
America, saying that she was going to live 
and work for her people in Korea, and that 
if he wanted her he must come back there. So 
she returned, leaving a very desolate young 
man, who however, was soon cheered by the 
news that his services could be used in Sever- 
ance Hospital, Seoul. Very quickly contracts 
were signed and Mr. Jung joined the staff of 
that great hospital, where he is now a valued 
worker. 

It was just a bit over a year after her re- 
turn to the Ewha Faculty that Miss Kim’s 
friends witnessed the sweetest wedding ever 
held in Ewha chapel. The bride and groom 
went immediately to their new home, which 
they had prepared together and there a ser- 
vice of dedication was conducted by Bishop 
Welch. Through joy and sorrow the past 
three years have shown this to be a truly 
Christian home of the finest kind. This she 
makes a place of beauty, all the while carrying 
a full schedule of teaching at college. How she 
manages it we don’t know, but her classes are 
all met, and she rarely misses a committee or 
faculty meeting. Most of all her lovely Chris- 
tian character, mellowed and enriched by the 
experiences of life, brings its witness to the 
lasting value of the abundant life which Christ 
has brought to some Korean women. We 
know that if they could only have the chance 
there are very many girls in Korea who would 
grow into as beautiful women as Mrs. Jung. : 


Miss HELEN KipuK Kim, M. A. 


The third friend whom I want you to meet 
js younger than the other two and yet belongs 
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to that generation of what we call our ‘old 
college girls,” who had their training before 
there were buildings or government regula- 
tions or registered teachers, all of which are a 
common place of education in Korea today. 


Helen Kim was born in Chemulpo, too, into 
a family of the old “yangban” or gentleman 
class, which had fallen on evil days through 
the excesses of a prodigal son and were in the 
depths of poverty. As the fifth daughter, 
Helen’s coming was considered an unlucky 
omen, so she was not very welcome. But 
when she was five years old the greatest 
change took place in her home, for the parents 
became Christians, and the strong-willed 
mother threw herself heart and soul into the 
new life that she had found, determining that 
her girls should have the same chance for an 
education and a full life as her boys. Ac- 
cordingly Helen was started to school at six, 
and being very apt, was promoted quickly and 
sent to Ewha at eight. By the time she was 
ten she was in high school, far above older 
girls in her lessons, and the leader in all the 
mischief in school, irresponsible and full of 
play. Finally, as the time for her graduation 
approached she became ambiticus to be the 
first in the class, but missed it and was grad- 
uated second. It was after that that a very 
deep religious experience came to her during 
one of the special services held at Ewha 
and she gave herself with all the ardor of 
her nature to discipleship of Christ, to fol- 
low Him wherever He led, and to serve Him 
all her life. She counts this as the beginning 
of her religious life, the start on the road that 
she has delighted to follow and that is always 
beckoning ahead into greater riches of glory 
in Christ Jesus. 

After two years of preparation Helen enter- 
ed college, but was alone all through the four 
years, sometimes taking courses with those 
above or below her, but never letting her int- 
erest flag. She could go as fast as she liked 
and accomplished more in English than most 
girls did in the same time, laying a foundation 
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‘that has been an invaluable basis for later 
study. 

In 1918 she was graduated from college and 
immediately began the busy life of a teacher 
in the high school. III health and _ political 
troubles closed in upon this ardent spirit just 
as she was beginning her work, so that for 
almost a year she was laid aside. But in 2920 
Miss Kim was again able to teach, and that 
summer she organized an evangelistic band 
‘of young women from Ewha who toured Ko- 
rea and were able to secure over 500 decisions 
to begin the Christian life. 

In 1922 Miss Kim and Mrs. Pilley Kim Choi 
were sent as delegates from Korea to the 
World’s Christian Student Federation meeting 
in Peking, where they met prominent Christian 
leaders from many countries, and formulated 
plans for the organization ofa Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Korea. Korean wom- 
en had been longing to have Association work 
begun in their country but the missionaries 
were not ready, and nothing was being done 
to forward this distinctive work. These two 
young women with several others organized 
the first summer conference in June, 1922, 
with about 60 representatives from most of 
the Christian schools and groups of women in 
the couniry. From this grew the Korean 
Y. W. C. A., now affiliated with the World’s 
Y. W. C. A. and a part of the great family of 
women handed together to bring Christ’s 
kingdom into the world. 

In July, 1922, the long-promised opportunity 
to go to the U.S. came, and Helen Kim started 
off in high hopes. Before she ever got to 
college, she was taken very ill with typhoid 
fever and was delayed one month after the 
opening of college. But even with that handi- 
cap she graduated in two years from Ohio 
Wesleyan University with high student honors 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key, the first Korean 
woman to win that prized trophy. She took 
her M. A. at Boston University in 1925 and 
then came the great problem as to whether it 
was best to return to Korea at once or go on 
and take her doctor’s degree, as many of 
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her professors were urging her todo. The 
strong plea of the need at Ewha College, 
which had just been registered under the 
Japanese laws as a college, brought her 
back to alife of great activity and power 
here. She had majored in Bible and philo- 
sophy in college, so she took over the Bible 
department at Ewha, with the advice and help. 
of others preparing a curriculum for the whole 
school system here, from primary through 
college. The importance of this work grows 
on her with the years, and she delights in the 
challenge to all her powers that each day 
brings. 

In 1926 Miss Kim was made Dean of Ewha 
College. The college and the Y. W. C. A. are 
her two chief interests, though church work 
and constant calls for public address, in which 
she is notably gifted, and membership on 
countless committees tax her limited strength. 
In the summer of 1927 she was sent as a dele- 
gate from Korea to the Conference on Pacific 
Relations in Honolulu, where she was noticed 
among the delegates for her forceful presenta- 
tion of a difficult subject, and her charm of 
bearing. Early in 1928 Miss Kim was granted 
leave of absence by the college to represent 
her people at several important gatherings— 
first, at the East Asia Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Shanghai, then at 
the great World Missionary Conference in 
Jerusalem, where she was one of the few 
women delegates and filled a difficult position 
with singular courage and tact. Then in May 
she was a delegate to the Methodist General 
Conference, and when that body, as the re- 
sult of a deadlock in balloting for bishops, 
decided to solve its difficulties by eliminating. 
the Seoul episcopal area, it was little Helen 
Kim whose earnest protest and ringing words 
saved the day and transformed the conference 
from a tense, over-wrought crowd into a body 
of contrite Christians, faced again with their 
duty fo the whole church. So Korean Meth- 
odism still has the leadership of one of the 
bishops of the church, and the whole great 
Methodist church has heard the voice of the 
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“youngest and yet oneof the most vigorous 
-branches of the communion. It took the 
‘courage of real conviction for Helen Kim to do 
all that she did at these great gatherings, but 


this is what she possesses to a remarkable de- 
gree, and this is what makes her work effec- 
tive, no matter what that work may happen 
to be. 


Korea’s First Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
B. W. BILLINGS, D. D. 


OR A LONG TIME the people of this 
i land have suffered from the great 
white plague. Time and again we have 
-Jabored to train a promising student only to 
have him sicken and die either before gradua- 
-tion or soon after he had completed his 
studies. Now a beginning has been made in 
the treatment of this dread disease in a mo- 
dern scientific manner. Great credit is due 
Dr. Sherwood Hall and Dr. Marian Hall of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission for the erection 
_of Korea’s First Sanatorium for the Tuber- 
culous at Haiju. 

Generous gifts from good friends in 
- America have made possible the erection of 
an up-to-date building equipped with special 
features for diagnosing and treating tuber- 
culosis, such as X-ray, Alpine sun lamps, 
Pneumothorax apparatus and asun room fit- 
ted up with special windows for admitting 
the ultra-violet rays. The Sanatorium is 
adapted as much as possible to meet the needs 
of the people and is equipped with the Man- 
churian style of warm beds. A good milk 
supply has been assured. The site is ideal, 
nestled among the pine-clad hills near the city 
of Haiju and commanding a fine view of the 
sea. 

The most encouraging fact is’ that these 
good doctors are interested not only in the 
cure but also in the prevention of this dread 
disease. They have secured a moving picture 
machine and a magic lantern outfit to use in 
their educational compaign. 

When Bishop James C. Baker began his 
itinerary of the Methodist work in Korea, one 
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of his first privileges was to have the oppor- 
tunity of opening this new Sanatorium. This 
he did ina beautiful way, speaking of the 
ministry of Paul and of Luke, the beloved 
physician. Everywhere that Christ’s message 
is proclaimed, the ministry of preaching and 
the ministry of healing go hand in hand. He 
paid a great tribute to the work of Dr. Trudeau 
at Saranac Lake in America. Dr. Hall, having 
specialized in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
has begun a smilar work for this land and in 
doing so has seen the realization of a boyhood 
dream. 

Dr. Sherwood Hall is one of a considerable 
number of those who have been born in mis- 
sionary families in Korea and have been so 
impressed with the opportunities here for 
service that they have returned to carry on 
and develop the work which their parents 
have begun. His father, a good physician, 
gave his life in service in Pyengyang and left 
a memory which is fragrant still. His mother 
Dr. Rosetta Hall, after many years of medi- 
cal practice, is now giving her life to training 
Korean women doctors. 

Friends in Korea will be interested to 
know that on account of the lack of space only 
a limited number of those suffering from in- 
cipient tuberculosis will be admitted. Those 
desiring admission should be examined by Dr. 
Sherwood Hall at Haiju or by one of the fol- 
lowing consulting physicians. 

Dr. A. G. Anderson, Pyeng Yang. 
Dr. S. H. Martin, Seoul. 

Dr. A. G. Fletcher, Taiku. 

Dr. L. C. Brand, Kunsan. 


_. The Physical Development of Korean Women 


Dr. FLORENCE J. MURRAY. 


Thi IS A SUBJECT on which there is no 


literature available, no statistics extant, . 


; no measurements recorded, and, as far 
as the knowledge of the present writer gces, 
no comparative study has ever been made. 
Consequently, any opinion that can now be 
ventured on the subject must of necessity be 
general rather than particular, and consist 
chiefly of observations rather than definite con- 
clusions, while it can scarcely be said, as yet, 
to be of scientific value. 

It must occur te even the casual observer 
that Korean women are generally larger 
than either Japanese or Chinese women. 
In the case of Japanese we find that the 
men, too, are smaller than those of the Korean 
race, so that it is evidently a racial difference. 
This is not so in the case of the Manchurian 
Chinese, for while the women are smaller 
than Korean women, the men are large and 
well developed in comparison with their own 


women and with Korean men. Evidently the 


relative smallness of the Chinese women is due 
to their lack of freedom and to the binding of 
their feet which prevents proper exercise be- 
ing taken ; while the Korean women, not be- 
ing similarily handicapped, have attained a 
greater growth. 

The question has frequently been asked, 
why is it that Korean women are proportion- 
ately so much smaller than Korean men, and 
in several instances the answer has been given 
by thoughtful Koreans that the girls are not 
as well nourished as are their brothers who are 
more valued and hence better treated in the 
family than their sisters. It is possible that 
in some cases this may be a factor, but it 
seems more likely that early marriage and the 
assumption of its responsibilities at an age be- 
fore physical growth and development are 
complete has had more to do with the small 
size and especially the early senility of women. 
In a study of 5,000 case records at Severance 


Hospital the commonest age of marriage for 
women was found to be sixteen, while many 
were married still younger. These conditions 
are not local but prevail in all parts of the 
country. 


Though the age of adolesence in Korea dif- 
fers little if at all from that in temperate — 
climates in other parts of the world, yet women 
in Korea certainly age more rapidly than do 
their sisters of the west. Not only so, but they 
show a similiar contrast with their brothers of 
their own land. The reason for this prema- 
ture senility of Korean women is undoubtedly 
complex but some at least of the factors enter- 
ing into it may be mentioned. 


The women, for one thing, wear less com- 
fortable and suitable clothing than do the 
men. Their garments are worn tightly bound 
about their chests to such an extent as very 
often to hamper their breathing quite appreci- 
ably. 

Another factor is, as already mentioned, 
early marriage with frequent pregnancies often 
beginning before the complete maturity of the 
mother. Associated with this are the results 
of ignorance, neglect, and frequently bar- 
barous treatment at or following childbirth. 
Middle aged or elderly women come daily to 
our clinics who have suffered for years from 
some trouble dating from the birth of their 
first child many years before. Such disabili- 
ties, however stoically endured, cannot but 
tend to make the sufferer prematurely old and 
to shorten her days. 

Lactation unduly prolonged is another drain 
on the physical strength of the mothers and 
this is practically universal and carried to an 
extent that is almost incredible in the west. 
A doctor in one of our hospitals had been 
teaching the nurses about infant feeding and 
the principles of dietetics. One day, seeing a 
patient who showed signs of rickets in his 
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childhood, the doctor said to the nurse that 
this man was probably nursed too long. 

“Yes,” said the patient, “I was an only child 
and my mother nursed me till I was nine years 
old.” 

“Well,” said the nurse, still unimpressed, 
‘“ny little brother died when I was three and 
my mother, so as not to waste the milk, began 
nursing me again and IJ, too, was nursed till I 
was nine years old but it never did me any 

harm.” 

It is to be remembered here that this was 
according to the Korean way of counting ages 
and the actual age would not be more than 

eight or possibly seven years. Even if the 
child escapes without signs of malnutrition, 
itis a serious drain on the mother’s strength 
when nursing is prolonged to two, three, or 
more years. a 

There is practically nothing in the way of 
‘recreation or outside interest in the lives of 
the women in the villages of the country. 
Illiteracy is much more frequent among them 
than among the men and, while their hus- 
bands go about and enjoy themselves as they 
wish, the women stay at home and lead very 
dull and toilsome lives with practically no out- 
side interests whatever. 

Are conditions improving any ? 

Many people think so. 

The principal of one of the largest girls’ 
schools in Seoul says the girls now are 
stronger and better developed than they were 
afew years ago. She ascribes the improve- 
ment to the games and exercises they have, 
instead of being cooped up in the women’s 
quarters till they are old enough to be mar- 
ried. 

The superintendent of nurses of the Nurses’ 
Training School of Severance Hospital says 
that a few years ago not one of the Korean 
nurses was as tall as she. Now there are 
several taller. Many of the girls continue to 
grow during their training, which she thinks 


due to their regular hours, good food, and 
plenty of room in the dormitory. Since they 
have instituted a rigid medical examination 
and refuse girls with bad postures, they have 
eliminated from the training school tuber- 
culosis which is so common among students 
who live as cheaply as possible in badly over- 
crowded boarding houses. 

The head of the medical department in 
Severance hospital, who last year examined 
over twelve hundred school and college girls, 
says, “tremendous improvement’’ has taken 
place in the general physical development of 
these girls. This, he believes, is due to proper 
instruction in games and gymnastics, to the 
girls being taught to hang their clothes from 
their shoulders instead of having them tightly 
constricting their chests, to the greater free- 
dom enjoyed by the girls, and to taking an ac- 
tive part in outdoor sports. 


Undoubtedly, also, the later age of mar- 
riage, which is becoming more general, affords 
time for further development than was the 
case where girls were married at very early 
ages. 

This brief consideration seems to indicate 
that considerable improvement is taking place 
at least among certain classes, but it must be 
kept in mind that progress is often hindered by 
the ignorance, superstition, or adherence to 
custom: of the parents, mother-in-law, or 
grandparents, who will not let the more en- 
lightened younger generation do as they wish. 
There are still millions of people in rural vil- 
lages whose lives have as yet scarcely been 
touched by the new knowledge that is making 
life fuller and better for others. 


Hnough has been accomplished merely to 
indicate what may be possible and to encour- 
age us to redouble our efforts to reach those 
others who as yet have not attained to the 
highest physical well being which we believe 
the Creator intended for all His creatures. 
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The Salvation Army in 1929 


MRS. 


66 INETEEN TWENTY-NINE’! What 

N a volume of meaning these figures 
have for the Salvationist, for it is 
the centenary year of the Founder. 

This being so, it is only natural that some 
form of celebration should take place, and 
what more fitting than an intensified effort to- 
wards the goal of “The World for Christ”, 
one of the favorite mottos of William Booth, 
the Founder ! 

Being asked, by the Editor; to say “what 
The Salvation Army hopes to accomplish in 
1929’’, is not to ask only for Korea, for this 
will be a united international effort, in which 
every one of the 88 countries and colonies in 
which we are established, will take part at 
the same time, in what has been termed the 
Centenary Campaign. 

- Here in Korea, we shall follow the same lines 
as the Salvation Army in other countries ; set- 
ting ourselves the same standards ; working 
for the same ends; even though our circum- 
stances are not just the same. 

It is not possible in a short article such as 
this to go into much detail and the fringe of the 
subject can merely be skirted as this will be 


possibly the greatest year in the history of The - 


Salvation Army at large. 

Our first aim, as ever, will be the winning 
of souls for Christ. We have long ago ac- 
cepted Proverbs 11: 30—‘‘He that winneth 
souls is wise”, and we have endeavored to 
make every Salvationist a soul-winner. 

God has wonderfuily blessed our efforts in 
winning men and women, boys and girls, from 
sin in the past. Not all have joined, or be- 
come members in, our ranks—many have 
passed on to some other fold, but our glorious 
part has been in being the instruments in 
God’s hands of leading them into the light 
and knowledge of His truth. Nineteen twenty- 
nine will especially be to The Salvation Army 
a year of greater effort in the winning of 
souls. 
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COLONEL BARR. . 


Korea, as every other country, has its teem- 
ing millions who are yet without Christ, and 
while internationally our motto might be 
“The world for Christ”, yet this country is: 
particularly on the hearts of the missionaries 
and their devoted helpers, and we cry aloud 
“Korea for Christ”. In this we know we 
are but crying in chorus with every Christian 
worker in the land. 

To this end we realise the necessity of our- 
selves being fitted. Our own people are being’ 
fervently urged to fuller consecration and 
greater zeal. The highway of Holiness is, 
more than ever perhaps, being clearly pre« 
sented and the promises of God brought be- 
fore them and testified to. Malachi 3:10, “Prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of Heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it”, is our invitation 
and promise. If that blessing is poured upon 
God’s workers then the result to others will be 
the natural outcome. 

The children of any nation make a strong 
appeal to the Christian and in this country, 
passing as it is through a period of adjustment 
and transition, one is compelled to realise that 
the future will entirely depend upon the young 
folks of to-day. Then, in what better way can 
they be fitted for what lies before them, than 
in a comprehensive understanding of the 
Christian religion. 

Sectarianism must not figure in this, buta 
simple teaching of the love and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, the omnipotence and divinity of 
God, the power and the indwelling of the Holy’ 
Spirit, that they may grow up in His knows - 
ledge and be better equipped for the great 
future. While making our own efforts in the 
direction of the salvation of the young, we 
join hands with all who are concerned in 
this tremendously important part of our work 
as representatives of the Church of God 
in this country. 


A Short Sojourn in Korea 
ReEv.-H. C. MATTHEW, M. A. 
Foreign Mission Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, Australia 


UR STAY IN KOREA was all too short. 
It extended to two months. These 
months were packed full of experiences 
of absorbing interest, and were enriched by a 
most joyous fellowship with missionary men 
and women and with the Korean people. 
These facts make it most difficult to write this 
article. Perhaps, if we had stayed two years 
instead of two months, we should be as un- 
willing and as incompetent to write! On our 
return to Australia it will be part of our work 
to tell what we have seen in Korea, to give 
our impressions of the mission work and to 
strive to rouse our people to take a worthier 
part in this great fellowship which God has 
privileged them toshare. And that is for us 
a most pleasant prospect. But to write of the 
work of the missionaries in their own journal 
must appear something of an impertinence. 
Can I blame the Editor? Or must this rather be 
my excuse, that I came to Korea to learn, and 
that I am still learning and willing to learn? 
And, asalearner, may I put whatI have to 
say in the form of questions ? 

Our itinerary enabled us to spend a week in 
Japan before coming to Korea. This prepared 
us for those material improvements in Korea 
which the Japanese have made everywhere. 
When Fusan emerged from the mists, it 
seemed quite familiar to us, and when our 
own missionaries met us there, we felt very 
much at home. 

Because ot the story of Korea as we knew 
it, and because of our Church’s connection 
with it for well-nigh forty years, we felt that 
this opportunity to visit it was the greatest 
privilege of our life. 

We were fortunate that we arrived in time 
to attend the meetings of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of Korea in 
Taiku. This Assembly was at once a striking 
demonstration of the success of missionary 


work in Korea. Wecould not but admire the 
self-restraint of the missionaries, and rejoice 
with them in the achievement, by the grace 
of God, of a self-governing Church. We ao. 
not know that there is another Church in the 
world that will make a day-break prayer- 
meeting a part of the daily programme of the 
Assembly Meetings. And a Church which 
gives intercession the place it has in its business 
arrangements will go farin the work of the. 
Kingdom of God. Possibly this is why it has 
such a hold upon foreign missionary policy, and 
has been able to organize a Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union throughout the Church. May we 
express the hope that this Church will escape 
the calamity of many Churches in the West, | 
and secure that the men are as well organized 
as the women for taking their share in the 
first business of a living Church? It was 
heartening to see in these meetings the warm 
and sustained interest of the. members of the 
Church in the deliberations of the Assembly. 

After the Assembly Meetings at Taiku, we 
went north to Seoul and Pyeng Yang. These 
two centres of educational and evangelistic 
activity brought to us fresh evidence of the 
great things God had wrought in Korea and 
for Korea. We could not but admire and re- 
joice in the foresight of the pioneers, and 
the wisdom and patience and courage of those 
who with them and arter them had wrought 
to provide those educational facilities for the 
youth of Korea. Here are offered most ex- 
celient opportunities for finding and making 
those leaders in Korean public life and in the 
Korean Church, who will mould public opinion 
and make the new Christian Korea, which 
must exercise a great influence on the thought 
and life of the Far East. 


A Sunday in Pyeng Yang was a thrilling 
experience. We can never forget the packed 
congregation of white-robed men and women 
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- gathered in the Central Church for the first - 
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service of their evangelistic campaign. And 
equally impressive were the musters of girls 
and boys and of young men and women in 
their schools ‘and colleges and play-grounds 


preparing under Christian influences for the. 


service of their country. Here was the best 
kind of evangelism, and the youth of Korea 
seemed to be keen and responsive. At Seoul 
we had the great privilege of being present at 


_ the meetings of the Federal Council. Through 


its discussions of the evangelistic problems, 


- of the economic problem and of the rural pro- 
. blem we were given insight into the inner life 
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of the Korean Church and learnt that the pro- 
blems were both acute and complex. 

We came into closer contact with these pro- 
blems when we went south to the Province of 
South Kyung Sang. Here, where the Austral- 
jan missionaries are at work, we learnt, the 
poverty was greatest. Wecould not fail to 
be moved with compassion for a people so 
poor, seemingly so hopeless in their material 
outlook. They were struggling against econ- 
omic hardships which thwarted their young 
people in their efforts to make a living. 
Everywhere the leaders of the Korean Church 
spoke of this distress and of the hard struggle 
in the congregations in consequence. As we 
saw that the Christian folk were but a small 
company in the cities and villages and that the 
non-Christian element was overwhelmingly 
great, we realized the irksomeness of the 
situation for the foreign missionary, where he 
was so often powerless to give the material 
assistance which would mean so much. But 
withal we found that the Christian con- 
gregations had found and were keeping the 
happiness of the faith, As we saw them 
gather in their small country churches and 
heard them sing the old hymns, and listened 
to their messages of loving gratitude for the 
gift of the missionaries and the message they 
had brought, we knew how much had been 
gained and how worth while it all was. 

After a visit to each of the five centres 
round which our work gathers, we met with 
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the missionaries to take counsel together cone 
cerning ourcommon problems. There were 
put before us a set of maps and charts which 
revealed a tragic situation. They exhibited 
the Church’s activities and achievements over 
a period of ten years. Only two out of every 
three hundred and seventeen Koreans inthe - 
province are Christian. The vast unevan- 
gelized portions of the five districts of our 
territory were not in columns side by side 
with the Church membership. The columns 
stretched far up while the evangelized portion 
was but aspeck in each district. At every 
centre we saw men and women of our foreign 
missionaries doing the work of two or three or 
even four persons. The work of organized 
churches was increasing. They were needing 
far more oversight than could be given to 
them. Intensive work in training candidates 
for Christian service in all branches was urg- 
ently needed. And still more urgent, and al- 
most breaking the heart of men and women 
who heard the silent appeal of it and were 
powerless to respond was the work of carry- 
ing the Gospel to unevangelised thousands 
within easy reach of the centres of occupation. 
Who is to do this work ? Whether this work : 
ig undertaken or not there must be more 
foreign missionaries. Everywhere we wen, 
the leaders of the Korean Church pleaded 
with us to do our utmost tosend more men 
and assured us they would have a warm wel- 
come from the waiting Church in Korea. 
So for my questions : 

I. I will begin with this one which has 
emerged last, but is ever present. By whom 
will this urgent work of evangelization be 
done? We could see that everywhere the 
foreign missionary was eager to do this work, 
was ready to lead in it and was doing it him- 
self, and at the same time had a great variety 
of other things to do to secure the wise ad- 
ministration of mission work and the better 
organization of the Church. Will the Korean 
Church evangelise the thousands upon thou- 
sands of its own people waiting to be evan- 
gelised? Must it not be inspired and trained 
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to do this work? And is it not the expecta- 
tion that the Korean is best fitted to win his 
‘own people to Christ ? 
’ TI. My second question really emerged first. 
I ask it with some misgiving. Are the leaders 
of the Korean Church (of course] am speak- 
ing of the indigenous Church) becoming over- 
fond of Church Courts? Are they finding such 
absorbing interest in matters of organisation 
and administration that the work of evan- 
gelism is somewhat in the background ? Have 
they escaped the snare of ecclesiasticism? 
Have they spiritual power enough to make all 
the organized life of the Church a means 
to the great end of winning their own people 
to Christ ? It may be unfair toask whether the 
Korean Church has lost its first love, for it has 
a standard of membership higher than many 
Churches which we know, and its life of pray- 
er and Bible study is so manifest. We have 
been trained to expect such great things from 
this Church. Here, as elsewhere, the well- 
being of congregations depends upon the 
maintenance of evangelistic zeal. Are the 
leaders of the Church, the pastors and the 
elders, leading the members out to the evan- 
gelization of their own people and claiming 
them for this most urgent service ? 
III. A third question which presses on us 
as we interviewed representatives of the 
-churches was this: is the Church in Korea 
persuaded that it must have a highly educated 
ministry? We heard sad tales of the Church 
falling behind the community in intelligence 
-and leadership. Is the Church making con- 
‘science of providing its best youth for the 
work of the ministry ? And is it prepared to 
pay the price of giving these youths the full- 
est equipment for their life-work? Has it 
made up its mind how it is to provide this 
educated ministry for its people ?. It seemed 
to us that everywhere the youth of the Church 
were pleading to be taught and were respon- 
sive. Wherever a leader or a helper had a 
gift for appealing to the young he had a fine 
body of promising pupils around him, and the 
Church was given its best opportunity. Will 
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the church follow up that opportunity until 
the leaders are found and made, and the min- 
istry commends the respect of the whole 
Church ? 

IV. Living and working in the midst of 
such dire povery, the members of the Church 
exhibit great patience and sacrifice. But are 
they taking too short views? Has the economic 
situation become an obsession to them? We 
hesitate to ask a question of this kind, but it 
came to us often. Will technical or industrial 
schools relieve the situation, even to any ap- 
preciable extent? May there not have to be 
more radical changes in their economic life, 
which they themselves may have to bring 
about? Can more be done by co-operation 
amongst the Koreans themselves and with the 
missionaries? And is it too much to hope 
that the case might be so presented and the 
spirit of reconciliation so encouraged that co- 
operation might be fostered between Japanese 
and Koreans ? Where does the Church stand ? 
What is its hope for its people? Would its 
heart fail before a mass movement towards 
Christianity, if the Spirit of Ged so worked ? 
Does it postpone the joys and gains of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ until some heaven of 
the future is reached or does it beckon its peo- 
ple to share in making the new earth here and 
now wherein dwelleth righteousness ? 

V. Another question concerns this work of 
evangelisation and the Home Base. The un- 
finished task is such a vast one that we must 
ask : have we at the Home Base so persistent- 
ly demanded from our missionaries thrilling 
stories of conversion that we have entirely 
overlooked the unevangelised masses? Have 
we so consistently asked for the bright side 
of the mission achievement that we have lost 
sight of the dark facts of the heathen world? 
Must the people at home not be given to see 
the truth ? Must they not be told that Korea 
isfar from being evangelised, that there is 
urgent need of, and big opportunities for, 
more and more missionaries, and that these 
will be welcomed by the Korean Church ? 

VI. My last question is the most difficult of 
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all. I realise how unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate is all Ihave said and asked, and how 
open to misunderstanding it may be. With 
our missionaries, I covet a great future for 
the Korean Church. I believe with all my 
soul that, in the providence and by the grace 
of God, there is a great future for this Church. 
Will it pay the price for this greatness? The 
Christian Church is the great reconciler—it 
is the Church which God purchased with His 
Own Blood. Ths Body of Christ is in all 
lands. It must not be divided. The more 
Japan and Korea receive of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, the nearer they will come to one an- 
other, the better they will understand each 
other, and the more readily will the work of 
God be done in and through them both. 
Remembering the thirteenth chapter of 


Romans, remembering too the bitterness and 
the agonies of the past, and remembering the 
great command of Christ to love, we ask, must 
not the Church of Jesus Christ in Korea work 
steadily and courageously for the triumph of 
love, for the uprooting of all bitterness and 
for fellowship of reconciliation and mutual 
help ? And may not the Korean Church find 
its God-given work in providing prophetic 
men and women for the evangelisation of the 
peoples of the Far East? And may not its 
service of the Kingdom of God, in the making 
of a people deeply loyal in their allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, thorough in their consecration 
to His cause, steeped in prayer and sacrifice, 
give to this Land of Morning Calm undreamed- 
of greatness among the nations of the earth? 


Sorai—A Dream 


RALPH O. REINER 


such there are! Forty years ago Dr. 

H. G. Underwood ‘“‘discovered’ this 
marvellous spot which for generations had 
been known but not recognized for what it 
was,—one of Nature’s rarest gems. He dream- 
ed a dream that day, and cherished it until 
about twenty years ago when he interested a 
small group of friends in the dream and or- 
ganized the Sorai Beach Company, which 
opened up and developed what is now pop- 
ularly known as “Sorai Beach.” 

How vividly does the present writer recall 
the reports of the trip taken by the first party 
of summer adventurers to Sorai. The now 
famous ‘‘Eitoku Maru,” famed both for what 
it is and what it isn’t, was not plying then 
between Kumipo (the port for Sorai) and 
civilization, and Dr. Underwoad and his party 
of brave spirits had to hire a special steamer 
of their own. The storms, the dangers, the 
drenchings and the discomforts of that first 
summer were heralded far and wide. Some 
of that party have never ventured so far into 
the “wilds” since, but not so Dr. and Mrs. 


Sx IS A DREAM come true. How few 
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Underwood. Their faith in the dream was 
unshaken and their enthusiasm never waned. 
One by one those, who then quietly smiled at 
the simplicity of people who would leave coms 
fortable city homes for a summer of such dis- 
comforts, have succumbed to the fascination 
of the dream, “Sorai by the Sea,’’ and today 
fifty-two cottages adorn (?) the promontory 
which fifty families call “home,”’ the Koreans 
call the “Pongtai”’ (fire beacon) and the map 
calls a spot by the port, Kumipo. 

Sorai is still a dream. It charms its votaries 
just as it did its ‘‘discoverer.” From the 
youngest to the oldest Sorai-ite, the prospect 
of ‘‘next summer” at Sorai lightens the heart 
and stimulates every fibre of the being. The 
hardships of the past added zest to the en- 
thusiam of those who passed through them. 
The days have passed when the “Sorai Stea- 
mer’’ was the only practical means of travel 
to Sorai and meant to some people a nightmare 
with a glorious ending, while to others it was 
simply ‘‘a trip ;” but today some of the more 
enthusiastic spirits deliberately choose a trip to 
Seoul on the “Eitoku Maru’’ just for an ad- 
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venture. The days of travel by oxcart, by 
chair, by steamer, by bicycle and by motor- 
cycle have given way to Henry Ford who 
-makes his daily run to Sorai and carries his 
passengers as regularly (?) and as comfor- 
tably (?) as an American Pullman, and in the 
record breaking time of nine hours to Seoul 
and seven to Pyengyang. 

The glamour of these early adventures and 
hardships now, unfortunately, is largely gone, 
but Sorai’s charms remain ever the same. 
Each year from 275 to 300 people enjoy its 
privileges while literally scores are turned 
away. There are no hotels or rooming 
houses and it is difficult to find a place ‘‘to 
board.” Sorai does not advertize itself, for it 
has no need, when such numbers of applicants 
are unable to find accommodations. ; 

With the development of Sorai as a summer 
resort, the community life has had to be care- 

fully organized since it is located at a rather 
- jnaecessible point. The Company has, there- 
fore, erected several buildings to house the 
utilities of the resort. A grocery store build- 
ing, a bakery, a dispensary and a market 
place as well as an auditorium capable of seat- 
ing 400 people comfortably have one by one 
been erected. The latter is built and equip- 
ped for various sports, while tennis courts, 
baseball field and golf course complete the 
equipment for land sports. 

Sorai’s reputation, however, rests largely 
upon its water sports. The beach is one of 
-the most remarkable in the world for bathing. 
There is little or no under-tow, no dangerous 
holes, no sudden drops in the beach level, no 
dangers except those resulting from unneces- 
sary risks. The ocean all about Sorai being 
comparatively shallow, the temperature of the 
water is surprisingly high. A fleet of boats 
of one kind or another is owned by the child- 


ren, large and small, and is operated in safety 

about “The Point.’ This year two long 
cruises were undertaken to several ports and 

islands near-by and proved to be not only 

exciting but decidedly dangerous, owing to 
the storms which came up. 

- Annually contests in the water are held, in- 
cluding a swim around the point, dashes, and 

diving. This year, the point swim record 

was lowered by Willard Lampe to 29 min. 

55 sec. while Heydon Lampe won the silver 

cup for the whole contest. 

For the past two years there have been 
from 100 to 140 children resident in Sorai for 
a large part of the summer and it has become 
necessary to organize activities for these 
young people. Dr. C. E. Scott gave his even- 
ings this past summer to the older children, 
reading some of his excellent books to them. 
So interesting were these readings that his 
home was crowded atevery session. Parties, 
boatrides, bacon bakes, ete. were also care- 
fully organized, while many opportunities 
were provided for the young people to share 


in or conduct the community religious services. 


Special conferences were conducted for one 
week during the summer by Dr. C. E. Scott 
of Shantung, China, and Dr. Glover, represent- 
ing the China Inland Mission. The former led 
in a most helpful study of Philippians, while 
the latter gave a series of inspirational talks. 
The high level of thought and the deeply 
spiritual: tone of these meetings made them 
most impressive and helpful. 

With Sorai’s charms we began, and with 
her charms we end. Not only is Nature here 
at her best, the fine spirit of fellowship and 
the deep devotional atmosphere surrounding 
and pervading the life of Sorai make it a 
place where one finds that he is on a “moun- 
tain top” of experience. 
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Blind People in Seoul 


Miss BLANCHE BAIR 


MONG THE MOST unfortunate people of 
A the world are the blind. It is difficult 
to find out how many blind people 
there are in Seoul but there is a man’s fortune- 
telling guild to which one hundred and 
fifty blind men belong and about twenty-five 
blind women. It is especially hard to gather 
statistics concerning blind women, because 
the Koreans feel that it is a disgrace to have 
a blind girl in the family and hide her away as 
much as possible in a secluded room in the 
house. 

Nearly all the blind people are fortune-tellers. 
It is the only occupation opened to them. 
They have no other means of making a living 
and it is a very poor living that they can 
make. One blind man and his wife report that 
on good days they may make as much as 
twenty cents. 

Up until the present, very little effort has 
been made to evangelize the blind of Seoul, 
but now we are trying to start work especially 
for them. We have a Korean young woman 
at work visiting in the homes, trying to learn 
the conditicns and problems of the blind and 
hoping to bring them to Christ so that their 
hearts and minds may be enlightened even 
though their eyes be always darkened. 

In her visiting our worker has found one 
case that is extremely interesting and tragic. 
She found out all about the family from an 
old blind man who lives next tothem. The 
man and his wife are normal people but all 
five of their children are stone blind, or near- 
ly so. Some of the children can distinguish 
between light and darkness, but none of them 
can see any object. 

When the first child was born blind, the 
parents paid little attention to it, but when the 
second son was also born blind, the father did 
all in his power to have the boys cured. 
People who professed to be healers promised 
To heal the child for one hundred or two 


hundred dollars. The father would work and 
save every penny he could possibly collect 
and give it to the healers, only to be dis- 
appointed. The only result of the various and 
expensive treatments that the child endured, 
has been to make him so sensitive to light 
that he cries from ‘‘morning to night” because 
of the intensity of the pain in his eyes and 
head on days when thesun is bright. The 
parents feel that the money spent for the 
child’s cure has been worse than spent in 
vain since the only result has been to increase 
his suffering. 

When the fifth child was to be born, friends 
of the father told him that if his wife went to 
the hospital where she would get the best of 
care the children would probably be born nor- 
mal]. The mother went to one of our own mis- 
sion hospitals here in Seoul, and the father 
willingly paid for her care, hoping that the 
child would be born with sight, but it was born 
stone blind like the other four. . 

The father is employed asa laborer with 
the electric tramway company and works 
faithfully, but the heavy expenses that he has 
incurred in behalf of his unfortunate children 
have impoverished him and put him deeply 
into debt. The members of this family are 
not Christian. The sad thing about it is that 
the two elder boys are preparing to be for- 
tune tellers. If the family became Christian, 
these boys would have to give up their trade, 
and this they cannot do. They must have the 
money made in this way or starve. 

Our worker meets many difficulties. Often 
she visits a blind family once ; and, when shé 
goes later, she finds that the family could not. 
pay their rent and have had to move away. 
Thus she loses touch with the family and can- 
not find them again. Neither are her visits 
always welcomed. The blind people feel that 
they are shut off from normal people by their 
infirmity, and are proud and sensitive. They 
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crave love and sympathy, as we all do, but re- 
gent anything that seems to them to be an act 
of pity or condescension. Moreover, like most 
of us, they cling to the way of life to which 
they have become accustomed and cannot be 
persuaded to change it even for a better one. 
Another difficulty is that many of them are so 
obsessed with “money getting” that they can 
think of nothing else. Poor folk! money they 
must have to live, and ways and means of 
getting it are about all they have to interest 
them and. occupy their minds. When they 
hear our worker at the door they are over- 
joyed, for they think someone has come to 
have her fortune told. They quickly bring 
out their little table and place on it the things 
they use for divining the future. As soon as 
she begins to talk with them, they realize 
that she is a church worker and has no 
money to give them, and their disappointment 
is very keen. 

But the greatest difficulty our worker en- 
counters is that which I have already mention- 
ed. They cannot be Christians and do the 
work of fortune-tellers, and fortune-ielling is 
_ about their only means of livelihood. Blind 
people have often said to our worker, ‘‘we 
would like to become Christians, but if we 
become Christians, we must give up fortune- 
telling. Then how can we live ?’’ 

The most important task facing us is how 
to help these people find a legitimate means 
of support. The men could learn to tune 
pianos, and to weave mats, and make ropes 
and straw shoes. Many people in the country 
still wear a kind of sandal made out of rice 
straw. The women could learn knitting, sew- 
ing, basketry, massaging and music. Later, 
other trades may be found, but these are the 
things that have been mentioned as pos- 
sibilities. 

A few of the more fortunate among the 
blind who have been able to find the money 
for the necessary training are already success- 
fully supporting themselves in one or another 


of these trades. 

The Japanese Government has a school for 
the blind where sewing, knitting and massag- 
ing are taught. It is hoped that our worker 
will be allowed to start a Bible class in this — 
school and thus get in touch with many blind 
people and win them for Christ. Most of the 
blind Koreans, however, do not feel that they 
can afford to attend this school, for they 
would have no meaus of support while they 
were studying. The mission’s educational 
work for normal people is now so well es- 
tablished that it is self-supporting or, at least, 
partially so, but in the beginning the mission- 
aries had to support the students and give 
them free education. Even today, a mission- 
ary supports the family of a specially promis- 
ing worker while he goes to school for 
advanced training. It is thought that any 
worth while work for the blind will have to 
be started in much the same way. We have 
thought of opening a class in the eastern part 
of the city and another in the western part of 
the city, where the blind could be taught to 
read by the Braille method, learn some in- 
dustrial trade and most of all have an op- 
portunity to become Christian. Our worker 
can teach reading and the Bible as well 
as supervise the work in general, but we 
would need special teachers to teach the 
trades. We have already been promised 
buildings belonging to the church in which to 
hold classes. 

It is estimated that worth while work could 
be started among the blind if we had five 
hundred dollars a year in addition to our 
worker’s salary, which is fifteen dollars a 
month. 

Let us pray that means may be found to 
carry on this work, that we may be able to 
find a legitimate means of support for the 
blind of this city and that the blind may come 
to know the joy of living for Christ in spite of 
their physical handicap. 
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Flood Relief 


HE SOUTH HAMKYUNG province of 
Korea has just suffered from a flood 
such as it never had in its history be- 

fore. Heavy rains began to fall on August 
28th and continued without cessation until the 
31st, and in a short time the valleys were full 
of water. In one district a valley one mile 
wide and thirty miles in length was complete- 
ly flooded, and many houses and fields de- 
stroyed. In Hamheung county alone it is 
estimated that 21,000 acres of land have been 
rendered useless. Eleven counties were aftect- 
ed and reports to hand show 522 deaths, 212 
persons injured, and 515 missing. 2,808 houses 
were entirely swept away, 1276 collapsed, and 
8712 were partly under water. It is estimated 
that over 40,000 persons will be more or less 
dependent upon relief during the winter 
months. 

The government and certain Korean news- 
papers are undertaking immediate relief 
measures, and rehabilitation works are plan- 
ned which will give work to a considerable 
number of people until the frost sets in. His 
Imperial Majesty has made a donation of 
15,000 yen. The response to newspaper ap- 
peals, despite drought conditions in many 
parts of Korea, has been generous. Mission- 
aries are making contributions, and collections 
are being requested in all the Christian 
Churches. But in addition to all that is being 
done from these quarters a _ considerable 
measure of aid must be received from other 
sources or extreme hardship will be experienc- 
ed throughout the winter, which is very severe 
in this part of the country. 

It is in the hope that many in other lands 
will be glad to make a contribution to this re- 
lief work that we are making this appeal. The 
small sum of $ 1.50 gold is sufficient to provide 
for one person fora month. Your help in this 
time of great need will be gratefully received, 
and all donations sent in to the treasurer of 


the fund will be duly acknowledged. The 
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treasurer on the field is Rev. William Scott, 
missionary of the United Church of Canada, 
Hamheung, Korea. 

A Relief Committee was appointed by the 
Boards of Directors of the Hamheung 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and the funds receiv- 
ed will be administered by this Committee 
whose members pay their own expenses, 
Wherever possible the funds will be used in 
providing work for the able-bodied in the way 
of repairing the fields, the re-making of roads 
and other such work. 

Chairman of the Committee 
H. Y. Cuo 


the Committee 


Treasurer of 
WILLIAM SCOTT. 


Later word 


Reports show that the most difficult period 
will be the winter months. Up to the pre 
sent, the Tonga Ilpo has done very excellent 
work. The government also has met the 
situation by carrying on road repairs which 
has provided employment for many tamilies. 
who suffered. No doubt the government will 
continue to deal with the situation as winter 
comes around, but all construction work will 
cease within a week. From that time onward 
straight relief will have to be undertaken, in 
which we hope to be able to do our bit. 


Many families are living in dug-outs, but 
most of them are doubling up in the houses 
which remain. In places where the fields have 
been completely washed away, with little hope 
of being reclaimed, most of the families have 
moved to other parts of the country, thus re-« 
lieving the situation. There will still remain a 
very large number who wiil be dependent up- 
on relief. Bundles of clothes have come in 
and have been gratefully received by the suf- 
ferers. More might be done along this line if 
buudles were forthcoming. Only warm cloth- 
ing should be sent, addressed to Rev. William 
Scott, Hamheung. é 

It is not too late for any missionary or sta- 
tion to make whatever contribution they may 
not yet have been able to make. You can rest 
assured that all funds will be administered to 
the best of our ability, and with a minimum of 
overhead expense. 


The Pyengyang Revival 


W. N. Buair, D. D. 


HE CHURCH IN Pyengyang is -an 
T evangelistic church else it would not 
have grown as it has. Constant effort 
has been made to preach the Gospel to all the 
people in the city. Each year special evangel- 
istic meetings have been held and hundreds 
enrolled. Some have continued to attend and 
have become strong Christians. Many 
hundreds have made a sincere start but were 
soon discouraged by the difficulty of keeping 
the Sabbath and the fierce temptations that 
surround them. The result is that a large pro- 
portion of the non-believers in Pyengyang 
have a fair knowledge of the Gospel. Many 
thousands have attended church services for a 
shorter or longer time. In addition, there are 
large numbers of Christians from the country 
who have failed to unite with the church on 
moving to the city. In short, conditions in 
Pyengyang now approximate conditions in 
America. 

This is why we decided to make a special 
effort. We felt that the one week of revival 
meetings frequently held in the past was not 
enough ; that an extraordinary effort should 
be made. After much deliberation the United 
Session of the city decided last February to 
plan for a big revival this fall in which all the 
city churches should unite for three weeks or 
more. A committee of 18 Koreans and 3 mis- 
sionaries was appointed to direct the cam- 
paign. This committee met frequently for 
seven months to plan for the revival and for 
the six months preparation. These are some 
of the steps taken. The tirst week in April a 
week of special prayer meetings was held in 
all the twelve Presbyterian Churches west of 
the river. The three churches within the city 
limits east of the river did not unite in the 
campaign because of the difficulty of crossing 
the river. Following the week of prayer a 
survey was made by each church of every 
house in its district. Full lists were prepared, 


first of backsliders and second of those who 
seemed especially interested. In addition each 
Christian was asked to hand in a list of at 
least three unbelieving friends for whom he 
or she promised to work. 

Almost immediately the effect of this pre- 
liminary campaign was manifest. In Central 
Church, for instance, the Sabbath attendance 
increased two hundred as the result of the 
survey. Specially prepared tracts were put 
in the hands of the Christians each month to 
give to those for whom they were praying and 
to those who had been listed during the 
survey as especially interested. Letters were 
prepared by the hundred and sent repeatedly 
to all backsliders urging them to return to 
Christ and join in the effort to save others. 
The pastors of the various churches exchang- 
ed pulpits the first Sunday in May and June 
and preached on the revival. A prayer cal- 
endar with a special topic for prayer in con- 


‘nection with the revival for each day from the 


first of July to the middle of September was 
prepared and given to each Christian. One 
month before the revival all the officers of the 
city churches united in special prayer services 
which resulted in the formation of 270 prayer 
groups. 

In this way the revival and the necessity of 
preliminary effort and prayer were kept be- 
fore the whole church for six months and a 
large part of the blessing received came to the 
churches before the revival commenced. 

On Sept. 24th Mr. Stokes arrived in 
Pyengyang and the long awaited revival 
began. The meetings were held in the Cen- 
tral Church, which holds about 2,000. The 
evening meetings were crowded from the 
start. Later platforms were erected outside 
so that hundreds who could not get in the 
building could share the meetings through the 
open windows. The unbelievers who came 
were nearly all brought by Christian friends. 
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Each evening after an impressive address 
from 50 to 100 men and women arose and 
went forward expressing their desire to be- 
come Christians. Mr. Stokes’ command of the 
Korean language delighted our people and his 
earnest, spiritual Messages each evening and 
morning made a deep and lasting impression. 

The last ten days of the meetings were led 
by Rev. Nim Chongsoon of Osan who was able 
jn a remarkable way to continue the interest 


aroused by Mr. Stokes. The last morning 
prayermeeting held at 5:30 A. M. was most res 
markable. The large building was so crowded 
at that early hour that it was necessary to 
have the audience rise and crowd forward. A 
spirit of earnest prayer was manifest through- 
out. 1,700 new believers were enrolled and 
the whole church greatly revived and re= 
freshed. ‘ 


Temperance Charts 


MISS CORDELIA ERWIN 


IVE VERY ATTRACTIVE charts com- 
pose the set. They are very neatly and 
appropriately illustrated in colors; the 

information is concisely stated. 

Some of these charts were prepared by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Lew. Some were copied from 
charts used in Japan, substituting Korean 
facts and faces. Mr. Lew is the editor of 
“New Life,” a very attractive Young People’s 
Monthly magazine. Mrs. Lew is the new 
President of the National Korean W. C. T. U. 
Most missionaries know Mrs. Lew as Julia Syn 
who graduated from Ewha a few years ago 
and then went to U.S. A. for further study. 
On their return from the States she was elect- 
ed the National President of the Korean W. 
eat. U, 

Mr. and Mrs. Lew spared no pains to make 
these posters attractive. Twenty posters were 
quickly placed in the shop windows of Chul- 
won. Non-Christians also were eager to have 
them on display in their windows. A Korean 
District Superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church put them in barber shops and 
other public buildings. Another instance is 
that of a mayor ina town in Choong Chung 
Nam Province who after reading the posters 
said he would have to give up drink. 

The Minister of Education has consented to 
place a set of the Charts in each Government 
school in the land if we will deliver them to 
his office. This will be done as soon as funds 
are available. Can You help ? 


They should be placed on the walls of every 
church in Korea. They may be ordered of 
the. “New Life’ magazine at the Religious 
Education Office, Inside West Gate, Seoul, 
Korea, for sixty sen per set. 


Gist of these charts 


Chart I. Alcohol and Education 

Every year millions of children are clamor- 
ing to enter schools. 

Hunger for Education—Lack of schools. 

We spend each year Yen 90,000,000.00 for 
alcoholic drinks. rile 

We spend each year Yen 25,000,000.00 for 
education. 


Education makes People Prosperous 
Alcohol Destroys Society 
Chart II. Alcohol and Children 
The future of a people depends on health of 
its children, therefore, the use of alcohol 
by parents affects the health of the child, 
1. Retards the growth of the prenatal 
child. | 
2. Increases the hardship of birth. 
3. Increases the number of idiots. 
4. Increases death rate. 
Look at this surprising fact. 
Wet Korea has 220 deaths per 1,000 births. 
Dry America had 76 deaths per 1,000 
births. | 
The health of the child depends upon the 
parents, abstinence. 
Save the innocent child from poison. 
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Chart III. Alcohol and Thrift 
_. Thrift is the foundation of one’s success. 
Korea’s Postal Savings per year Yen 
3,000,000.00 
Korea’s Drink Bill per year Yen 90,000,000.00 
Savings per person 15 
Spent per person for alcohol Yen 4.00 
Waste is the Swiftest Road to Destruction 
Chart 1V. Alcohol and Debt 
Debt threatens the foundation of life and 


home. 
Our imports per year Yen 15,000,000.00 
Our exports ,, ,, 0 180,000.00 


But We Yearly Drink Up Six Times Our 
Imports. Prohibition Will Greatly 
Benefit A Country Economically 
Chart V. Hearts 
Drawings illustrate the difference, between 
a normal heart and an alcoholic heart. 
I am entirely convinced that temperance 


should be featured on every program of a day 
or more duration. No matter what the nature 
of the meeting these charts provide suitable 
and adequate ammunition for a strong tem- 
perance lesson of say thirty minutes. This 
was perfectly demonstrated here in Chulwon 
at our big Farmer’s Institute, at the beginning 
of the night session when the house was pack- 
ed to capacity. 

Every time ¥ 25 is expended on education 
¥ 80 or ¥ 90 is spent for alcoholic drinks. 
This vast sum of money which is worse than 
wasted, if spent in education would provide a- 
place in school for every child in every vil- 
lage. This is an absolute fact and they realize 
it when it is pointed out to them and it cer- 
tainly brings them up with a start which 
makes them sit up and take notice!!! Let 
the skeptical try it out, and those who are 
not skeptical put it into all programs when 
real refreshments are wanted. 


Notes and Personals 


: ‘Our Contributors this Month 


. Rev. H.C. Matthew, M. A. Secretary of Foreign 
Missions of the Australian Presbyterian Church. 
Visited Korea in the fall of 1928. 

_’Mrs. Col. Barr. Arrived in 1929, wife of Colonel 
Barr of the Salvation Army. 

Miss Cordelia Erwin. Arrived in 1905, member of 
the M. E. Church So. Mission. A leader in W.C. T. U. 
work. Located in Chulwon. 

Rev. W. N. Blair, D. D. Arrived in 1901, member 
of the Northern Presbyterian Mission. A leader in 
evangelistic work. Located in Pyengyang. 

Rev. Wm. Scott. Arrived in 1914, member of the 
Mission of the United Church of Canada. Principal of 
Mission Academy. Located in Hamheung. 

_ Rev. B. W. Billings, D. D. Arrivedin 1908, mem- 
ber of M. E. Church Mission. On faculty of Chosen 
Christian College. Located in Seoul. 

Miss J. Florence Murray, M. D., C. M. Arrived in 
1921, member of Mission of United Church of Canada. 
In charge of Mission Hospital. Located in Ham- 
heung. 

Miss Alice R. Appenzeller, Born in Korea, arrived as 
@ missionary in 1915, member ot M.K. Church Mis- 
son. Principal of mwha College. Located in Seoul, 
but on furlough 1929. 

Mr, Lion K. Jung. In charge of X-ray Department 

of severance Union Medical College. Korean by 
birth, but served in United States Army and became 
naturalized as an American citizen. 
_ Mr. Ralph O. Reiner, Arrived in 1908, member of 
Northern Presbyterian Mission. Principal of Pyeng- 
yang Foreign School and on faculty of Pyengyang 
College. 

Miss Blanche R. Bair. Arrived in 1913, member, of 
M. E. Church Mission, On staff of Women’s Evangel- 
istic Centre, Seoul. ‘ 


Mrs. Marion Ryang, Treasurer of the W. M.S. of 
the M. E. Church, So., and one of the leaders in Wo- 
men’s Work in Seoul. Wife of Rev. J. S. Ryang, 
Sup. of the Siberia Korea Mission of the M. fom 
Church, So. : 


Southern Presbyterian Misssion 


Returned from Furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Levie, Kwangju. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Births 


To Dr. and Mrs. 8. L. Roberts, a son, 
Newton, on December 20th. 


Mr. and Mrs. D.N. Lutz, a daughter, Mildred, 
on January 14th. 


To Rev. and Mrs. O, V. Chamness, Taiku, a 
son Robert Mitchell, on January 18th. 


Our readers will be glad to know that there 
is a very decided improvement in the 
health of the Rev. W. C. trdman, D, D, ~ 


As we go to press word has been received 
of the death of the Rev. A. F. DeCamp 
in America. No particulars have been 
received but our readers will sympathize — 
with Mrs. DeCamp in her sorrow and ill- 
ness and With the children. (niin 
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oie Dining cars: ‘and first, second, ‘and third Len sleeping - 
i “cars. are attached to the "THROUGH and EXPRESS. TRAINS ‘unn- 
lng between Fusan and Mukden. : The cars are steam-heated. ne 

“MODERN RAILWAY HOTELS are. established at Pusan, 
ae Heijo, and Shingishu. | er Goin eee 


For further particulars, please, sbaly be 
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me RAILWAY BUREAU, 


yh Government-General of Chosen, 7 — a 
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